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“Large Wheat Crop In Prospect—Farmers Gloomy.” 
“Cotton Exports Decline Sharply During War.” “New 
Farm Policy In The Making.” These are quotations from 
the headlines. Thus far, the American farmers are having an 
altogether different experience from that of the early years 
of the first World War. In those years the Allies were 
heavy purchasers of food and fibre. Latterly, the farm 
export situation has probably become more serious than 
at any previous time. British purchases of American farm 
supplies have been very light. Imported farm products are 
being secured by Britain mainly from the Empire, and 
the tools of war are being purchased in the United States. 

In 1933 it was primarily the export situation that 
brought on the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The A. A. A. proceeded to take many of the “export 
acres” out of production, because of the drastic decline 
in demand for them during 1929-33. Now the second 
world war has almost closed what was left of the world 
markets for cotton, wheat and tobacco. It has been the 
final touch to a long time decline in the export of American 
farm products that began early in the twentieth century. 
As long ago as 1924, Dr. E. G. Nourse, of the staff of the 
Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution, con- 
cluding a study of export trends and prospects, stated 
that the long-time trend of world market demand was 
downward, and no marked revival was in the offing. 

One year ago this SERvIcE published a monograph for 
National Sharecroppers’ Week, entitled “Where the 
Grapes of Wrath Are Stored,’ stressing migration from 
® the cotton country, which was then attracting great public 
interest because of John Steinbeck’s novel The Grapes of 
Wrath and the motion picture based upon it. The reaction 
of two laymen to that number was, in effect, “so far, so 
good—but why not challenge the churches with the con- 
@ ditions that are producing migrants, with the underlying 
factors in the farm situation.” This monograph is an 
attempt to respond to their suggestions. We present here 
the basic trends affecting agriculture, the opinions of in- 
formed persons as to further proposals for agricultural 
improvement, and certain questions regarding the peculiar 
responsibility of the churches in this situation. 


Lonc-TIME TRENDS 
The farm problem, of course, is neither new nor simple. 
Agriculture has been plunged into a price and market 
regime, as a result of the rise of modern industrialism and 
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an urban and commercial civilization. Farming is subject 
to the ups and downs of business cycles. It is a business, 
as well as a way of life. And a business with over 
6,000,000 producing units—farms—mostly operated by 
single families has had great difficulty in adjusting itself 
to the swift changes that recent decades have brought. 

In the early part of this century, particularly in 1910- 
14, there was a sort of “natural equilibrium” or a “satis- 
factory adjustment” of American agriculture to the urban 
domestic markets and the international situation. It has 
been referred to as “the golden age” of American agricul- 
ture. The purchasing power of farm products for those 
five brief years is still referred to by farm leaders and 
farm economists as “parity.” Ever since 1920, numerous 
farm leaders have labored and agitated to restore to farm 
producers the purchasing power that their products had 
in 1910-14. They have not succeeded in doing so, but 
they are still hammering away at the task. The recognition 
of this effort provides a clue to understanding much of 
the public discussion related to the farm issue. The long 
time trends with which farm leaders have been grappling 
are as follows: 

Farmers have been unable to hold ownership of the 
land. In 1880, farm operators owned 63 per cent of the 
value of the farm real estate, the remainder being mort- 
gaged and operated by tenants. Each succeeding census 
has shown a decline in the equity of the farm operators. 
In 1935, farmers owned only 39 per cent of the value 
of property they operated. The percentage of all farms 
operated by tenants was 25.5 in 1880, and 42.1 in 1935. 

Mechanization of many farms has gone on rapidly. 
It has “released labor” and the people formerly employed 
on farms have migrated to towns and cities—or have 
been wandering over the country looking for seasonal 
work in farming that offered only irregular subsistence. 
It has been estimated that our permanent migrants now 
number considerably over 2,000,000 people. 

Soil erosion has caused widespread luss of natural 
resources. Reliable estimates indicate that of about 
414,000,000 acres of arable land, about 100,000,000 acres 
have been seriously impoverished by the washing away 
of topsoil, and that about a similar number are losing 
fertility, at a rapid rate. The soil has been “mined” for 
generations in many areas, by careless farm practices. 

Although farm people make up about one fourth of 
the nation’s population, they have for many years been 
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receiving only about 10 per cent of the national cash 
income. 

The birth rate of families living on farms is about twice 
as high as that of families in cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation. This basic fact accounts for much migration to 
towns and cities. It has been observed that “farms produce 
men, and cities consume them.” There is perhaps enough 
evidence in support of this generalization alone to warrant 
the church in taking a special interest in the farm situa- 
tion. At least the churches in the cities gain many mem- 
bers among the migrants from the farms. 

In 1913 the farmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar 
spent for major foods averaged 53 cents. In 1940, the 
average for the farmer was 42 cents. The figures have 
varied greatly from year to year. In 1932, the farm share 
of the consumers’ dollar was only 33 cents. In 1929 it 
was 47 cents. The high costs of a complicated distribution 
system have intensified the farmers’ difficulties. 


EvoLuTION OF THE FARM PROGRAM 


The nation’s farm program has evolved out of expe- 
rience, with contributions from both major parties, over 
the past 80 years. Abraham Lincoln must be credited 
with the beginning of it. President Lincoln signed the 
act establishing the government agency that has become 
the Department of Agriculture, the largest research or- 
ganization in the world. The Department also maintains 
the largest adult education organization in the world, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, established in 1914, under 
President Wilson. President Lincoln also signed the 
famous Morrill Act distributing lands to the states to 
enable them to establish agricultural colleges, which are 
now the main centers of state administration of the farm 
programs. Theodore Roosevelt stirred up rural interest 
with his epoch-making conservation and country life 
commissions. President Harding signed the Act estab- 
lishing the Intermediate Credit Banks, which are now 
part of the public credit system for agriculture managed 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Since 1933, the national farm program has been the 
most comprehensive and vigorous in our history. Henry 
A. Wallace added social action on a large scale to the 
regulatory, educational and research functions—which were 
also expanded. He used the term “ever normal granary” 
as a sort of an “overall” phrase for a program with many 
components. During the past few years the federal gov- 
ernment has been spending annually over a billion dollars 
“in aid of agriculture.” It should be noted, however, 
that half of this has gone for soil conservation, which 
maintains a natural resource of all the people and only 
one-fifth for special “parity payments” for designated 
basic crops. These payments are part of the effort to 
restore the level of purchasing power of 1910-14 for these 
products. 


ELEMENTS OF THE FARM PROGRAM 


In briefest compass, the farm program recently carried 
on by the federal government embraces the following: 

1. Soil Conservation. Benefit payments are made to 
cooperating farmers who participate in the soil building 
programs. About 80 per cent of the 6,000,000 farmers of 
the nation have been cooperating. Men of all political 
parties are serving on voluntary committees administering 
the local aspects of the program. 

2. Commodity Loans. Federal funds are loaned against 
supplies stored on farms. These apply only to certain 
non-perishable crops. These loans are at present the 
main support of the prices of cotton and tobacco, while 
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The Cotton Stamp Plan has followed the Food Stamp 
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THe Turee R’s 


To the Farm Security Administration has been dele- 
gated the widespread program of the Three R’s—Relief, 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement. The 1940 report of @™¢2su 
the Administrator of the Farm Security Administration, Still 
recently printed, reveals the extensive services carried on. These 
These have been of particular interest to the people of the homes 
cotton belt, where the sharecroppers and displaced share- @™¢o™ 
croppers have been in special need. try ne 
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rehabilitation loans to 360,000 farm families, which have 
also been supervised and instructed in farm and home 
practices. The average family assisted had an income of 
$375 a year before the F. S. A. program was carried on. 
Within five years, the average borrower had a net income 
of $538, an increase of 43 per cent. In addition the 
average value of food produced for home consumption 
rose from $150 to $247 per year. Most farm security loans 
go for the purchase of tools, livestock, equipment, fertilizer 
and seed. Loans are made at five per cent interest. Loans 
totalling $93,000,000 were made in the fiscal year 1939-40. 
The F. S. A. also makes certain “emergency loans.” A 
total of 12,952 loans of this type were made in the fiscal 
year 1940, for an amount of $863,481. 


It is estimated that 80 per cent of these loan funds will 
eventually be repaid, even though all the borrowers were 
known as “bad risks,” according to normal credit stan- 
dards. The losses are concentrated in the Great Plains, 
where droughts have prevailed during most of the past 
ten years. This is a relief program that has already shown 
tangible results. Federal Security Administration officials 
also contend that the cost has been relatively low, as 
compared with various other relief plans in cities. Sec- 
retary Wallace pointed out in 1940 that the costs were 
only $72 a year per family, even counting all losses on 
loans, supervision and all other items. The Secretary 
also said experience indicated that “under the rehabilita- 
tion program most families are able to work themselves 
into a self-supporting status within a few years.” 

The Farm Security Administration has been charged 
with a “debt-adjustment” program. In five years, 127,713 
farm families, through the voluntary intervention of local 
arbitration committees organized by F. S. A., have had 
their debts reduced by $92,521,379 from a total of $403,- 
932,161, or 22.9 per cent. 


Direct relief grants to the amount of $20,000,000 were 
made by F. S. A. in the last fiscal year. These are made 
to prevent starvation and suffering “in disaster areas.” 
The persons assisted have been in need because of flood, 
frost, drought and other catastrophies. 

The F, S A. is making farm owners out of tenants. 
In the last year 6,172 “tenant purchase” loans were made, 
averaging $5,992 each. During the three years that the 
program has been in operation, 12,234 families have re- 
ceived loans averaging $5,721. This program is based 
upon the recommendations of the President’s Committee 
on Farm Tenancy, prepared after a careful study of suc- 
cessful legislation of this type in Ireland and in the 
Scandinavian nations. 

The F. S. A. is managing 164 homestead projects of 
widely varying types whose primary purpose is to give 
poorly situated farmers an opportunity for security and 
stable family life. Certain of these projects consist of 
50 or 60 farms grouped closely together in the same area. 
Every farm is separately operated by a family. But the 
families have organized in a cooperative to buy and to 
operate certain costly equipment or animals, e.g., a cotton 
gin, or a tractor, or pure bred sires. They are demonstra- 
ting the possibilities of combining individual ownership of 
family-sized farms with certain large scale operating 
measures. 


Still other communities are subsistence homesteads. 
These are ordinarily groups of 25 to 100 inexpensive 
homes located near a large city. The residents are low- 
income workers who have full or part time jobs in indus- 
try nearby. They engage in extensive gardening. During 


the past year the F. S. A. transferred titles to 15 such 
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homestead projects to local non-profit associations. In 
addition, in four communities the homes have been sold 
directly to residents. 

The F. S. A. has rendered services to migrants in 
two ways. First, it has tried to prevent migration by 
rehabilitating people and families. Secondly, it has man- 
aged 56 camps that have provided sanitary housing for 
migrant workers near their places of work, at nominal 
cost to these low-income families. Of the 56 camps, 16 
are “mobile,” all of these being in the Far West. But 


even this extensive program has reached a very small 
proportion of needy migrants. 


CooperaTIVEs AMONG FARMERS 


Farmers have during the past twenty years made two 
major responses to their unfavorable situation. First, they 
have called for and sanctioned a tremendous expansion 
of public enterprise. Secondly, they have emphasized the 
voluntary methods of mutual aid available through co- 
operatives. The gross membership of 10,700 active asso- 
ciations for selling and buying is 3,200,000 persons. (Many 
farmers are members of more than one association.) Of 
these associations, 8,051 or 75.3 per cent were for market- 
ing, and the remainder were organized for purchasing. 
There has also been a steady growth in membership in 
the purchasing group, from about 250,000 in 1926 to the 
900,000 for 1940. The estimated volume of business done 
by purchasing associations has increased during the same 
period from $135,000,000 to $358,000,000. In 1926 the 
number of purchasing associations was 11.3 per cent of 
the total number of cooperatives. By 1940, the number of 
purchasing associations was 24.7 per cent of the total 
number of organizations. 


Wuat Writ Herp Acricutture? 


What further measures are being proposed for the 
improvement of the agricultural situation, particularly for 
dealing with the prevailing poverty among many farm 
families? Dr. M. L. Wilson, now director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, formerly Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, stated to a joint meeting of farm economists 
and rural sociologists over a year ago that he had found 
four schools of thought, as follows: 

1. Individualist Optimism, “which assumes that every- 
body can be successful if he will only try. . . . Such an 
outlook has little patience with rehabilitation, government 
expenditures for relief, or with efforts to help those in 
distress.” 

2. Agrarian Self-Sufficiency. The people holding this 
view favor the wide distribution of agricultural resources 
in the form of small, individual farm units and a simple, 
highly cooperative economy based on production for use 
before exchange. “The agrarians, as they call them- 
selves, have a dignified philosophy and a deep respect 
for human life.” 

3. The Rational Organization of Agriculture and In- 
dustry. This group might be called “the agricultural and 
industrial planners.” Efficiency, low-cost production of 
goods, expansion of industrial production, an era of 
abundance, with a considerable amount of governmental 
guidance and direction, are among the watchwords. 

4. Scientific Humanism. There is emerging among 
rural scholars an interest in a culture that lays emphasis 
on an understanding of the innate nature of man, and an 
“appreciation of non-material values in man’s culture, 
which are based upon certain types of philosophic and 
religious ideas.” “This point of view grows to quite an 
extent out of the thinking of social philosophers who view 
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culture as a whole in which the parts are all interrelated.” 
It is in general that of the “cultural anthropologists.” 


Issues Ratsep By THE Farm ProGRAM 


“I hate parts of the national farm program—I am, 
however, for it, even for the parts that I hate.” Thus 
a churchman once summed up his attitude toward the 
development of the programs we have sketched above. 
What he meant to say was that he regretted the necessity 
for withholding production at times because no markets 
existed, but he also saw the necessity of enabling a group 
of producers to make an adjustment to their markets so as 
to stabilize their returns. His view was somewhat like 
that of Henry Wallace himself, who once remarked that 
in a sane society we would not withhold production while 
people were hungry, but that we did not live in a sane 
society! On another occasion Mr. Wallace said that like 
all normal men he hated the idea of plowing under a 
portion of the cotton crop in 1933 (the only year cotton 
was plowed under), but that when he gave the order for 
it he was simply attempting a device that possibly might 
result in a little less misery among the sharecroppers than 
there might be if all the cotton grew! 

Poor consumers in cities have the moral right to low- 
cost food. Poor farmers in the country have the moral 
right to a fair return for their production. How can these 
rights be reconciled? How can they both be satisfied? 
Has the church an obligation, or even a special responsi- 
bility 

What is there for the church to do? How much are 
the churches already doing? It has been observed that 
most of the churches in the small communities are not 
rural churches, or country churches—they are simply 
churches in the country. Justice for agriculture is not 
one of the burning issues in a majority of churches in 
rural areas. Agricultural conditions are also very seldom 
discussed in urban pulpits, or in the organizations within 
city churches. 

The home mission agencies have the closest contacts of 
all church organizations with the farm situation. For 
20 years a cooperative program of practical service to 
agricultural migrants has been administered by the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, recently merged with the 
Home Missions Council of North America. The Home 
Missions Council, in cooperation with the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Race Relations has worked out new 
plans for the employment of specially trained ministers to 
work with the sharecroppers. This SERvIcE published on 
June 27, 1936, an investigation of the Cotton Choppers’ 
Strike, made by Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary 
of the Federal Council. Special studies of cotton growing 
communities were published in 1934 and 1935 by the 
Department of Race Relations, based on field work done 
by George E. Haynes and Benson Y. Landis. 

What special contribution have the churches to make? 
Is it study? This was stimulated recently by the home 
mission agencies in making special materials available in 
the pamphlet series on Uprooted Americans, published in 
1940 by the Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Should the churches be interested in “first aid,” or social 
reconstruction, or both? And how shall they proceed? 
Shall they make new pronouncements, or encourage fur- 
ther research, or start experiments, or all three? Should 
church organizations having endowment funds loan a 
small portion of their resources on mortgages so as to 
encourage land ownership by tenants? Or, is that a 


government function? Do the churches want the fa 
situation handled solely by governments? What parts of 
the governmental farm program—if any—deserve thé 
special attention of churches? What should the churche 
teach regarding agriculture? What should they teach tq 
farm people as such? What to city people as such? What 
are the elements of a Christian agricultural program? 
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1940 Census of Agriculture 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a summary state 
ment on the number of farms, the acreage and the valué 
of farm property, in the last census, taken as of April 1 
1940. The number of farms was 6,096,789, compared 
with 6,288,648 farms in 1930, a decrease of 3.1 per cen 
Drastic declines took place in the number of farms in thé 
“Dustbowl,” the Great Plains area. Land in farms wa 
1,060,507,355 acres, compared with 986,771,016 acres if 
1930, an increase of 7.5 per cent. The value of land an 
buildings was in 1940, $33,644,263,247.00, compared wit 
$47,879,838,358.00 in 1930, a decline of 29.7 per cent 
More details are to be made public in later bulletins to b 
issued in March and April, 1941. 
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